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would present no difficulties: one would litter up the heavens if
he tossed an orange peel.
And Deimos revolves so nearly in step with Mars' rotation that
66 hours elapse between its rising and setting: it changes all its
phases twice-over without retiring decently below the horizon.
Phobos, the other satellite, is about ten miles in diameter, but so
close to Mars that to an imaginary Martian it would appear one-
third as large across the center as our moon looks to us* It whips
around Mars so fast that it makes itself rise and set. It rises in the
west, sets in the east, and with this curious backward motion goes
through all its phases, from new to full to new again, in eleven
hours, less than one average night on Mars.
The Moons Rotation and Revolution
Returning to the retention of atmospheres, we have seen that
gravitational attraction at the moon's surface, though small, is
ample to overcome a centrifugal force many times as great as that
which objects at the earth's surface experience as a result of the
earth's rotation. Can it be that centrifugal force on the moon is
still greater, so great that the atmosphere has been thrown off ? Be-
fore drawing any conclusions let us quickly examine the evidence.
The moon rotates once on its axis in 27.32 days. This coincides
with the period in which it revolves around the earth. Thus the
moon always presents the same face to view: Galileo saw the same
side that we see now. Of course we know that a somewhat longer
period (mean: 29.53 days) intervenes between one new moon and
the next; but that is because the moon must complete more than
one full revolution around the earth in order to pass through all its
phases. When the moon is approximately between the earth and
the sun its sunlit half faces away from the earth; when it has moved